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theatre (1891-1938), subtitled in English Over 40 Years Before the Footlights, is as much a 

personal statement by that father figure of modern Tamil theatre on his life in theatre as it is, 
more importantly, a social document that throws light on the social conditions of the time, the val- 
ues prevalent in various strata of society, the attitudes towards the arts—traditional, folk, and the 
new styles of ‘performing arts that started visiting the South in that period, i.e., the Parsee, the 
Maharashtrian operatic form, etc. It also dwells very interestingly on the gradual acceptance of 
changes brought about by forces both from within and outside the Tamil region and the changing 
social attitudes. . 

All these flow, without conscious planning, from the memoirs, for two reasons: one, Sambanda 
Mudaliar, who belonged to a high-caste community and was a member of the educated elite of 
Tamil society, dedicated his life to theatre, which carried a social stigma and was hence spurned by 
that society as an occupation of men and women of ill-repute; secondly, Mudaliar established his 
amateur theatre group, Suguna Vilasa Sabha (when he was barely 18, before completing his college 
education), and this Sabha in 1891 grew into a very influential and respected institution which was 
patronized by that very elite—men of eminence in all walks of life. It exerted such influence that it 
became a model for other theatre companies to emulate and thus Sambanda Mudaliar’s vision of 
theatre became the theatre practice of not only his troupe but of Tamil theatre as a whole. ; 

For Sambanda Mudaliar, it was a gradual process of learning and evolution, mostly guided by 
his own sensibility, instincts and robust common sense, which introduced a definitive script in 
Tamil theatre, a time-limit for performances, an end to all on-the-spot improvisation which was the 
Tule of the time and valued as bearing the personal stamp of the artist, a gradual elimination of 
songs, authentic and appropriate costumes, scenic arrangements and sets relevant to the story, an 
end to the entries and exits of the vidhushaka at will, etc.—anachronisms and incongruities carried 
over from the folk-theatre practices of the day. Sambanda Mudaliar changed all that, and succeded 
in introducing a high level of professionalism, orderliness, discipline, and in giving theatre-craft 
Such sophistication as was ible in those decades. as 2 . 

All this was pioneering tht in his time. Each time he rebelled against a prevailing social en 
tude or theatre practice or wrote a new play or introduced a new norm in theatre, he dwelt in his 
memoirs in some detail on the pros and cons of it, why that something had to go and anew show 
thing had to be brought in, why he wrote a particular- play and what the responses ‘ ‘ ico nie 5 
he struggled to carry his troupe, members with him and how, at times, he had to fool them 1 
accepting the new norms, etc. * , 

Ministers codnieony covering a period of five decades from 1891 to 1938 —a period of social 
upheaval and transition in national history — reflects the state of Tamil theatre and its Leela its 
gradual evolution, and also uniquely and more interestingly the character of the times. It 1s an 
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account of a complete theatre personality (actor, producer, director, playwright), his journey in 
theatre and in life, a long process of growing up and learning and at the same time bringing about a 
new theatre movement which in tum brought about changes in social attitudes and values. 

The two extracts that follow are Chapters I and IV of Mudaliar’s memoirs . Chapter I records his 
first exposure to theatre in a Dravidian language which inspired him to start an institution to pro- 
duce plays in Tamil. Chapter IV tells us the story of how he made a start in cleansing the Tamil the- 
atre of his time of its anachronisms, incongruities and obscenities, and records the circumstances 
that forced him to become a playwright. As stated earlier, it also mirrors the society of the time. 
Chapters II and III detail the founding of Suguna Vilasa Sabha with 13 members to begin with and 
the passing away of his mother, and hence they have been skipped. The following chapters have 
been chosen as they record the transitions taking place both in him and in theatre. —VS. 





CHAPTER I 


In many of the sciences, causal relationships can be established with certainty. 
But I firmly believe that it is very difficullt to arrive at any such conclusions in 
regard to human behaviour. When I was eighteen years of age, if any astrologer 
had predicted my future — that I would become a playwright — I would certain- 
ly not have believed him. Neither would have those of my young friends who 
knew me well. There is a very valid reason for this. Years ago, there used to be a 
theatre-shed near the house where I was born and grew up. It was so near and 
Tamil plays were staged there and in several other places in Chennaipattinam,' but 
I never went to these places to see the shows put up there even for five minutes. 
Not only that. On the contrary, I developed a positive hatred for them. As I look 
back, searching for the reasons why I harboured so much hatred for the theatre, I 
feel it could be that in my boyhood days, I had accidentally observed the street 
performers’ often enough when they came to perform in Peoples’ Park and in 
other places. Their costumes, make-up, and the way they conducted themselves 
had all instilled in me only a sense of aversion. Besides, my father used to take 
me to the Old College at Nungampakkam where the Europeans staged English 
plays. It was not surprising, therefore, when I compared the costumes and make- 
up of the English actors with those of performers in Tamil plays, I could have no 
liking for either the Tamil plays or these performers. The past thus far being So, 
how did I later come to shed my hatred and instead develop such a liking for the 
theatre that I authored nearly sixty Tamil plays! 

My friends, the readers, would certainly be greatly interested in knowing that. 
I would like to tell them that story. I firmly believe that the prime cause that set 
off the whole chain of events leading finally to my emergence as a Tamil play- 
wright was the fact that in my early childhood I was suffering from chronic indi- 
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gestion. It would be difficult for many to believe this. But this is the fact. Till I 
was nine years or so of age, I was not able to digest what I ate and I invariably 
vomited all that I ate at dinner. To make me forget the feeling of nausea and thus 
prevent my tendency to vomit, my mother used to tell me stories while feeding 
me at night. She would tell me a new story every day so that I didn’t get bored 
and thus lose interest if the same story was repeated. So, by the time I was nine 
years old, I had become familiar with all the stories in mythology and the epics 
like the Ramayanam, the Bharatam, the Skandapuranam, the Peria Puranam, the 
Thiruvilayadal Puranam,' etc. I fed virtually from my mother’s mouth, it was the 
nectar of words that came from her lips. It was then that I developed a great lik- 
ing for these stories, and a fascination for the heroes of the stories. There is no 
doubt about the fact that these stories stirred my mind deeply and fascinated me. 

1 am sure it was these stories that proved useful to me while writing plays. If 1 
am a playwright today, I owe it all to my prime deity, my mother. I am now over 
58 years old. It is more than forty years now since my mother left her mortal coil 
to touch the feet of the Lord. And yet I think of her while writing these lines and 
tears well up in my eyes. I cannot help it. 

The second causative factor responsible for my becoming a playwright was the 
collection of English and Tamil books that my father, the late Pammal 
Vijayaranga Mudaliar, had in the house. Soon after passing college, he served 
first as a Tamil teacher. Later he became an Inspector of Schools. Soon he start- 
ed publishing textbooks in Tamil. As a resullt, our house came to possess a small 
library of nearly two thousand books in English and Tamil. The Tamil publishers 
used to send him a copy each of their publications. Once I had acquired the abil- 
ity to read Tamil, I started reading the Tamil books one by one. Similarly, when 
I learnt enough of the English language to be able to read English books, I start- 
ed reading English stories and plays. I had thus read the plays of Shakespeare, the 
great English playwright, even as a small boy. True, there were many words and 
phrases whose meaning I could not understand, but I was able to grasp the broad 
story-line. As I read these stories, I would imagine myself to be the heroes of 
these stories and would suffer their pains; when they faced.any obstacles, I would 
feel angry, and in their good fortune, I would rejoice. This kind of involvement 
was to prove very useful to me in later years as a playwright and.also helped me 
a great deal in acting out these roles. I was reading the prose renderings of the 
plays of Shakespeare by Charles Lamb. It was the tragedy of Macbeth, and when 
I first read the part in which Duncan is assassinated, I was in my father’s study on 
the first floor of the house, all alone at my father’s table. Leaving the book open 
Iran to my mother in fright, my heart pounding with heavy beats. I can still recall 
that very vividly. Once I was reading the Drona Parva in the Mahabharata, and 
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when I read the story of Abhimanyu’s death, I wept, tears rolling down my 

cheeks, and my two aunts, sisters of my father and mother, sitting by my side, 

consoled me, assuring [me with these words], “Why are you crying, these are 

after all stories.” All these incidents flash in my memory afresh, as if they were 
_ yesterday’s happenings. ; 

Apart from these, there was something else too that worked as a contributing 
factor. While I was 4 boy, I used to recite passages from the works of English 
poets on the occasion of the anniversary celebrations of the school. The boys who 
performed well were given prizes. From a very young age I used to do very well 
in these competitions and had won many prizes. This developed into a love for 
English plays. In those years, college students used to stage plays of Shakespeare 
in.English every year. I never missed any of them. When I saw others acting out 
those roles, I used to feel helpless in not having the opportunity to do so myself. 
During those years, my brother who was immediately elder to me and my younger 
sister, who were my playmates, and I used to act out for fun the short plays we 
had seen. This we used to do when our father was not in the house. Once we had 
seen the play Dick Turpin’s Ride to York in an English circus and enacted it on a 
stage we had constructed with paper curtains. All that is still fresh in my memory. 

Though I was attracted to English plays, inspired by all the events that I have 
narrated thus far, my hatred for Tamil plays did not diminish one wee bit. Quite 
close to my house in those days there was a large bamboo shed where one 
Subbarayachari, who had earned a reputation as an actor unsurpassed in excel-. 
lence in the role of Harishchandra, used to play Harishchandra every week on _ 
Saturdays, and a cousin of mine, a small boy, would regularly go to see these per- 
formances and he would invite me too. His mother too would ask me to accom- 
pany her to these shows. I would then pour out all my scorn, speaking disparag- 
ingly of Tamil dramas, and express my distaste for going with them. As I said ear- 
lier, this was known to all my friends of my age. ; 

But then, if my prejudices against Tamil theatre gave way to my becoming a 
Tamil playwright and to my growing involvement in staging and acting in Tamil ; 
plays, the chief reason was the visit to Chennai of the late Maharajarajashri 
Krishnamacharya of Bellary. In 1891, he brought his theatre company Sarasa 
Vinodha Sabha to stage four or five Telugu plays of his company in Victoria 
Public Hall. I want to write about this in some detail as this was the main inspi- 
ration for coming a Tamil playwright. 

Until fee dae of tobe ai Sabha, which staged these plays, I had not 
heard of the educated elite ever acting in dramas in any of the Dravidian lan- 

rs used to put up their shows in places like Kotewal 


guages. The street performe: 3 
Chavadi.* Apart from them, there were only one or two theatre companies that 
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were professional. Among these was the theatre company of Subbarayachari 
which I referred to earlier. Then there was another, the Manamohana Nataka 
Company of the late Govindaswami Rao, who had left his service in government 
to run a professional theatre and earn his livelihood. This second-mentioned com- 
pany used to come to Pattinam’ once in two or three years and camp for a period 
of two to three months to put up some mythological plays in a shed with thatched 
roof in Chengankadai.* Apart from these professional theatre companies [consist- 
ing of people] who earned their livelihood from shows, nobody staged plays in the 
Dravidian languages for the love of it, as a pastime. So when Krishnamacharlu, 
who was practicing as a lawyer in Bellary, came to Chennai along with other 
members of his troupe who had taken to acting for the love and fun of it and 
staged plays in Telugu—that kind of event happened for the first time, and it nat- 
urally created a sensation in Chennai when they heard that lawyers and govern- 
ment officials and the like who were educated and enjoyed a respectable status in 
society were acting in dramas, [and] men of status in Chennai flocked to witness 
the plays staged by Bellary Krishnamacharlu. One of my elder brothers, 
Ayyaswami Mudaliar, also went to see the play in the company of his friends. 
Returning from one such play, he spoke highly of the performance. Consequently 
I also wanted to go to see one of the performances. But I was feeling diffident 
about asking my father to take me to one of these plays as I had not known him 
going to any such plays in Tamil or Telugu. But the very next day, one of my 
father’s friends brought Krishnamacharlu himself to our house. The image I 
received when I first saw him is still registered in my mind. He was well past his 
prime, getting old. And yet he was wearing a brocaded head-dress that young men 
wore. Krishnamacharlu invited my father to the play Sirahari which he was going 
to enact that night. My father turned to me and my immediate elder brother, 
Arumuga Mudaliar, and asked us if we would like to go with him. We would, we 
said excitedly. My brother and I accompanied our father to Victoria Public Hall 
that night to see the play. As our seats were reserved, we reached the hall just a 
few minutes before the start of the play. When we entered the hall, we found the 
hall was overflowing and, I believe, had our seats not been reserved, we could not 
have secured a seat. From the time we entered the hall, for a duration of nearly 
five hours till the performance was over, I did not take my eyes off the stage. 
From the time the curtain on the front stage was lifted till the play was over and 
the curtain fell, the spectacle that unfolded on the stage is still fresh in my mem- 
ory, unfaded. The play was in Telugu and, in those days, 1 had not even the little 
knowledge of Telugu that I have now. And yet, with the prior knowledge of the 
story, I could follow with unflagging interest most of what was being enacted. I 
have already made it clear that I was contemptuous of all the street performers of 
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the day who went round in their gaudy, unseemly make-up. But the make-up worn 
by the actors that night was beautiful. There was nothing unseemly about their 
make-up. The make-up for female roles was so fetching that I mistook them [the 
actors] to be real women. Though I had then no training in music, I enjoyed the 
songs sung by them. I was satisfied with their acting abilities also. From the 
beginning to the end of the play, all my attention was riveted on the stage and 
nowhere else. I was not even aware of the person seated next to me. When the 
show which lasted nearly five hours was over, I felt sad that it had come to an end. 
When we returned home and I stretched out on my bed, I could not sleep at all. I 
was awake till the early hours of dawn. In my mind I went over [the play] again 
and again—the characters, the way they performed, in excited wonderment. That 
night an intense desire was born in me that, like them, I wopld also be in a theatre 
company and act. That very night I firmly resolved within myself that following 
the footsteps of the reputed father figure of Andhra Natak, Krishnamacharlu, just 
as he founded a theatre company to stage Telugu plays, I would also establish a 
theatre company to stage Tamil plays and I should act in them. Nearly forty years 
have rolled by since my resolve that night. I firmly believe that it is the grace of 
the Almighty and the blessings of my parents alone that have made me a play- 
wright and translated my resolve into reality. I shall conclude this chapter here 
and then go on to narrate the story of how the theatre company, Suguna Vilasa 
Sabha, came to be established and I came to writing my first play. 


CHAPTER JV 


As I stated earlier, after my examinations were over, I went to that place ona 
Sunday afternoon around four o’clock. There, on the first floor of the building, the 
rehearsal was going on. When I saw the rehearsal, I felt it was a bit strange and 
funny; and alternately I felt sad too. On one side [of the room] someone was play- 
ing a violin and, on the other, someone was playing a Mridangam. Besides, there 
Were two more people who were tuning Tanpuras. The play that was being 
rehearsed was Indra Sabha written by Appavu Pillai. Varadarajulu Naicker, who 
Played the main role of the king, Chandanu, had a pair of cymbals in his on 
and his friend had another pair and both of them were striking the oa at ye 
a loud pitch that it tore one’s eardrums. It was all songs and songs. Could a =“ 
words have wriggled out after an unbroken succession of four or five Lng 
doubt that very much. Varadarajulu Naicker would finish singing one line a 
song, the rest of the four or five [actors] would then form a chorus ant see : 
line in a louder voice. Though I sat through the exercise in silence, I was writhing 
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within myself in disgust. To me, one who had read a few plays of the great play- 
wright Shakespeare, this play Indra Sabha was not at all agreeable. To me, one 
who had seen performances in some English plays, the acting of these men did 
not appeal a wee bit. Like the drama Kovalan,’ which has won a little popularity 
and is therefore performed once a week, Indra Sabha too had become popular and 
was being performed at least once a month. The same drama was being staged 
under different names like Kadal Indra Sabha (Indra Sabha of the Sea), Malai 
Indra Sabha (of the Mountain), Kamala Indra Sabha (of the Lotus), Agni Indra 
Sabha (of the fire), and so on. I shall illustrate the crudities of this play by point- 
ing out just one of them. Chandanu, a king belonging to the Chandra Vamsa, is 
the hero of the story. After a long hunting expedition in the forest, he falls asleep 
and Urvasi, the apsara girl, happens to see the king sleeping and falls in love with 
him. Punning on the name, Chandanu, she speaks out aloud that she is attracted 
by the heady fragrance of chandan (sandalwood) coming from the forest. When 
she wakes him up, he goes blind, struck by the lightning that strikes suddenly. 
Then he would take a few steps backwards and act like digging his eye-sockets 
-with a finger. I later learnt that this was the general practice prevalent in all the 
professional companies which practised theatre for a living. The rehearsal con- 
cluded at eight o’clock or so and I was then introduced to the.new members by 
Muthukumaraswami Chettiar and Jairam Naicker. 

On my return home that night, I thought of ways and means to do away with 
these crudities. The next day I met the members of the executive committee of the 
Sabha and explained to them the reasons why we should drop the background 
chorus and prevailed upon them to support my stand. Though this had been an old 
tradition, they agreed with me that it did not suit modern times. But they insisted 
that it was very necessary to have the accompanying instruments and cymbals. 
Thereupon I felt that I must somehow trick them into my ways. I remained patient 
with them for one or two more rehearsals. Then one day, after their rehearsal was 

-over, I stole the two pairs of cymbals and took them home. My only excuse in 
defence was that-I did not do this prompted by selfish motives; 
otherwise I should be rightly penalized under the Indian Penal Code provisions. 
As usual, the next day I went to their rehearsal and sat with them. They started 
setting the stage with the accompaniments for the usual music rehearsal and it was 
then that they found that the cymbals were not there and they started looking for 
the missing cymbals. Hunting with the hounds and running with the hares, I also 
joined them in their search. How could the cymbals be found there when I had 
hidden them in my house? As the search proved futile, I suggested that we could 
put off the search for the day and resume the rehearsals without the cymbals. 
Finding no other alternative, they reluctantly agreed to my suggestion and went 
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ahead with the rehearsals. After that day’s rehearsal was over, I gingerly talked to 
every one of the members, trying to convince them that nothing was lost in the 
absence of the cymbals; on the contrary, singing without the cymbals had proved 
to be more attractive than singing to the accompaniment of cymbals; besides, 
singing in a drama to the accompaniment of cymbals does not exactly look apt in 
modem-day dramas. Everyone came round to my view except Varadarajulu 
Naicker. As far as I can remember now, he was the only person who stood his 
ground and never ever conceded that I was right. It was only after they had fina)- 
ly abandoned the idea of cymbals altogether that I brought back the stolen cym- 
bals from my house and handed over [the cymbals} 10 them. Varadarajulu Naicker 
burst out in anger and declared, “I won’t act in Indra Sabha.” Consequently, the 
executive committee of the Sabha met and discussed the issue of choosing a play 
for the inaugural show of the Sabha. Muthukumaraswami Mudaliar, who was 
then the Secretary of the Sabha, read out for our benefit a few plays that he had 
got written by Tamil pandits of his acquaintance. Those plays were replete with 
all the distasteful things that one found in the plays available in the kujil” shops 
of those days. I am not blaming the Tamil pandits who wrote those plays. They 
were simply following an old practice. The king would sit on his throne and 
immediately address his minister with a series of questions: “Does it rain three 
times a month regularly? Do the Brahmins perform the yagnas dutifully? Do the 
Kshatriyas fight their wars as ordained? Do the Vaishyas carry on their trade on 
the right lines? Do the Shudras carry out the tasks assigned to them?’ and so on, 
and the minister would respond to each question with a “Yes My Lord’! And this 
blah blah blah was written in those plays also. While these portions were being 
read out to us, I laughed and asked them, “What was the king doing that he did 
not even know whether it rained or not? Was he sleeping in his harem alll the 
time?” And I went to list all such stupidities in the play one after another and 
made fun of them. My friends were annoyed. They angrily turned to me and threw 
a challenge at me, “If you can pick so many holes in what others have nr 
why don’t you write one without a blemish?” This was exactly like one of the 
Tenali Raman tales.’ One day someone reminded Tenali Raman, Tomorrow, 
Raman, is your father’s death anniversary.” Tenali Raman replied, All an but 
then you have to perform the ceremony.” “Why should I perform your ide 
death anniversary ceremony?”, retorted Raman’s friend. Tenali Raman ad his 
answer, “Tt is you who reminded me of that. So it is your responsibility. a 

Like Tenali Raman of the tales, they asked me to write a play without the faults 
Thad pointed out in the plays read out to us. The innocent young calf knows no 

pt : A e days, I was endowed with 

fear, they say. “Yes, I will”, I said heroically. In those days, 


audacity and ignorance in equal measure. 
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When I returned home, however, I began to get the creeps. I had unnecessari- 
ly got myself trapped. I was reminded of the couplet in the Tirukural by that 
divine poet Thiruvalluvar which warmed one “to ponder before taking a decision 
but once a decision is made it is disgraceful to waver”. I was concerned about how 
I could write a novel play in Tamil when I had not even seen a single Tamil 
drama. Then an idea flashed through my mind. When we were at dinner I narrat- 
ed to my father all that had happened at the meeting of the executive committee 
and asked him, “What should I do to get out of this tangle?” My father asked if I 
had ever seen a Tamil drama. When I said “no”, he laughed. Then he paused to 
think for a while and then said, “Well then, coming Saturday I shall take you to 
the Govindaswami Rao Nataka Company drama. Among the existing theatre 
companies, Govindaswami Rao’s Tamil dramas are the better ones. You may 
learn from them.” As he had promised, the next Saturday he took me there 
unmindful of the physical strain it meant due to his old age. Govindaswami Rao’s 
theatre company was called Manamohana Nataka Sabha. In those days this the- 
atre company’s dramas were being staged in Chennai Chengankadai grounds in a 
shed-like structure with thatched roofing. These days it is used for film shows.” I 
was pestering my father to hurry as the show was scheduled to begin at nine. He 
knew the leisurely ways of the theatre companies of those days and hence he was 
casual and unmindful of the passing time. He said, “There is no need to hurry. We 
shall leave after a little while.” But I would not listen. I insisted on being there 
before the scheduled time. Deciding that I needed to be taught a lesson, reluc- 
tantly he agreed, “‘All right then, have it your way if it pleases you.” We reached 
the theatre grounds well before nine. Only after getting there I realized how right 
my father was. The audience had started trickling into the theatre-shed just then. 
Not all the lights were on. For about three quarters of an hour I was sitting there, 
waiting and restless. The show began at nine forty-five. It was then that the the- 
atre started filling up. Till then my father enjoyed himself, laughing at my impa- 
tient growling all this time at the delay in the start of the show. This was my 
father’s way of bringing me around when I became recalcitrant over anything. If 
Idid not listen to him out of my impetuosity and ignorance, he would let me have 
my way, suffer my choices, and then have me come back to him duly chastened. 

The play staged that day was Stri Sahasam.” It was based on an old legend in 
Tamil. When I said a little while ago that the show started at nine forty-five, I did 
not mean that the play had begun then. At nine forty-five the curtains of the front 
Stage no doubt went up and I was immensely relieved of my boredom and I felt 
happy that now at last the play would start. But no. My pleasure was shortlived. 
As the curtains went up, music was heard coming from backstage for about fif- 
teen minutes, and thereafter songs of invocation to Lord Vinayaka, Saraswati, and 
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the Ishta Devatas”* of the theatre company were sung. As I was eager to see the 
play proper, I didn’t like these intruding songs. Around ten o'clock 
Govindaswami Rao appeared on the stage. I was once again happy, my hopes 
revived that now at last the play would start. But no, once again. My happiness 
vanished as soon as it had appeared. Striking the cymbals in his hands, he 
[Govindaswami Rao] began singing the song ‘Rama Mahi’. When he finished 
singing, someone with make-up for his role dressed in unsightly costume and a 
String of neem leaves tied around his head and anklets around his legs entered the 
stage with dancing steps. I asked my father who he was. “He is doing the role of 
Vidhushaka”, replied my father. The Vidhusaka and Govindaswami Rao, who 
was acting as Sutradhara, engaged themselves in a Jengthy exchange in which 
Govindaswami Rao set out in great detail, for about fifteen minutes, the story-line 
of the play being performed that night. Though I learnt the story of the play by 
this device, I did not feel it was quite in place in a stage performance. Now I want 
to dwell in some detail about the drama that I witnessed that day and also about 
Govindaswami Rao who headed the theatre company. 

I should say my memory used to be quite sharp in those days. If I read a text 
two or three times, it was enough for me to memorize it and to be able to recite it 
unseen. I was quite attentive to the play staged that day. All the prose parts of the 
play had registered well in my mind. Since I had no training in music, I was inca- 
pable of enjoying the music I heard. Consequently nothing of the music was 
retained in my memory. J 

Based on the story of the play, Stri Sahasam, that I saw that day, I have writ- 
ten and published the play Pushpavalli, and hence I don’t think I need to narrate 
the story here to my friends reading this account. If I wrote about the manner in 
which the theatre company staged its dramas, it would appear strange to my read- 
ers. Govindaswami Rao would decide on the play to be staged that night and pub- 
licize it in newspapers. Then he would call all the actors to a meeting and narrate 
the story-line of the play to be staged that night. After the story-line was given, he 
would also assign the role to be played by each actor. And that was the end of it. 
Thereafter, each actor had to improvise the lines he was to deliver on his own, 
relying on his imagination and talent. Unlike these days, the dialogues of plays 
were not available in printed book form in those days. So far as dialogues in prose 
were concerned, each actor was his own playwright. Though they {the actors} had 
to improvise depending on the situation from scene to scene, as most nee 
belonged to the Thanjavur area, they were quite talented in articulating eee 
and the plays turned out to be well worth hearing. This was all si rehear i 
far as the prose dialogues of the play were concerned. But where the music 
concerned, there were concerted practice rehearsals. It was Govindaswami Rao 
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who would decide the specific songs that were to be sung in each specific scene. 
In certain situations with common characteristics like a description of spring, a 
dalliance in gardens, pangs of love in separation, a mock show of anger at 
Manmatha, etc., the songs would be picked up from the old available common 
stock. In other places and situations, new songs would be composed and set to 
music with swaras, etc. The actors would practise only such songs in the 
rehearsals with instrumental accompaniment. 

Now I shall speak in some detail about the actors I saw on stage that night. I 
shall first talk about Govindaswami Rao who was the founder of the company and 
was heading it then. He must be acknowledged as the first among the pioneers 
who gave a new life to Tamil drama which was dead already. He was proficient 
in a good number of Janguages like English, Tamil, Telugu, Hindustani, Marathi, 
etc. He could converse very well in all these languages. Prior to coming to the- 
atre, he had been in government service. It is said that he was getting a salary of 
around a hundred rupees. (In tnose days a hundred rupees would be equivalent to 
three hundred rupees today.") It is also said that a threatre company from 
Maharashtra named Sangli Company visited Thanjavur some years before 
Govindaswami established his drama company. Seeing the plays put up by the 
Sangli Company from Maharashtra, he was fascinated and longed for a_ life 
devoted to theatre. He wanted to establish a theatre company of his own to do 
plays in Tamil, and towards that end he looked in and around Thanjavur search- 
ing for boys who were trained in music and at the same time interested in acting 
on the stage. When he did manage to get some boys of his choice, he established 
the Manamohana Nataka Company which I have talked about earlier. As he want- 
ed to devote all his time entirely to theatre, he resigned his government job. Such 
was his intense involvement in theatre. Then he taught the boys some plays in 
Tamil. Since they were already trained in music, he selected the songs required 
for his plays from old texts like the Ramayana and Bharata Kirtanas* and gave 
them to the boys for their rehearsal practice. And when he could not get such 
readily available songs, he composed new songs and also set them to music and 
trained his boy-actors. Spending out of his earnings, he prepared costumes, Cur- 
tains, etc., required for the production of his plays in exactly the same manner as 
the Sangli Company did. 

To begin with, he staged some of his plays in his native town of Thanjavur. 
The audiences in Thanjavur were pleased with his work. When he won their 
praise and earned a reputation for himself, he took his company to Chennai and 
staged his Tamil plays in the theatre-shed at Chengankadai. When I first saw him 
that night he must have been around thirty or thirty-five years of age at my rough 
estimation. He appeared to be a little stout. He wore a brocaded red head-dress 
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which was generally worn by Maharashtrians in the old days. He spoke in fault- 
less Tamil though he was a Maharashtrian. He was gifted with a majestic voice. 
He appeared to be suffering from some physical disability. He acted in the role of 
minister to the king in the play Stri Sahasam (apart from the role of Sutradhar I 
mentioned earlier). He came on stage in the role of minister in his usual dress 
which in a way suited the role. He never used to wear make-up on his face. He 
would therefore choose his roles accordingly, roles like minister, guru, etc. There 
was another important consideration working behind his choice of roles. It was 
not that acting as a hero or any such major character was beyond his acting abil- 
ities. Far from it. If any sequence in the play was facing the risk of being cut off, 
or if any actor failed to turn up or was unable to come on stage for any reason, he 
would fill the gap imaginatively by appearing on the stage as minister or some 
such character. Whatever be the role he took in such emergencies, he was exceed- 
ingly talented in improvising the dialogue and also in the acting required in the 
role. It must be acknowledged that he was one of the foremost actors on the stage 
in his time. He drew on epics like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, drama- 
tized many spisodes from these epics, and staged them as his company produc- 
tions. As far as my memory goes, Draupati Tuhil Urivu (Disrobing of Draupati), 
Karna Vadam (The Killing of Kana), Pandava Agyathavasam (The Pandavas in 
Exile), Abhimanyu Vadam (The Killing of Abhimanyu), Sita Kalyanam (Sita’s 
Marriage), Paduka Pattabhishekam, Tara Sasankam, Chitrangi Charitram (The 
Tale of Chitrangi), Ramdas Charitram, Siruthondar Puranam (The Mythical 
Story of Siruthondar), etc., were the most famous and popular of his plays. The 
Most important roles played by Govindaswami Rao were Brahaspati In Tara 
Sasankam, Nawab in Ramadas Charitram, and Bharata in Paduka 
Pattabhishekam. If the handouts went out announcing in advance that 
Govindaswami Rao would appear on stage as Bharata or Nawab, the theatre 
would be full one hour in advance of the start of the show. The chairs in the back 
Tows would disappear. He had earned such fame in acting these roles that his 
delivery of dialogues in these roles would move the audience to tears, and his oe 
dering of songs would be charged with such emotion that even the most hard- 
hearted would choke with a lump in their throats. It is my firm conviction that in 


those old days he shone like a crest jewel on the Tamil a ce cae = 
i i trary to the practice that prevailed in other - 
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dened with debts. The students who trained under him and matured as actors left 
him to establish their own theatre companies. Alas, finally in his old age he was 
fated to join the theatre company of Balambal” as an employee, to act as 
Sutradhara and in other roles. It was in his days of decline that I came to know 
him personally. When one of my plays, Leelavati Sulochana, was performed by 
a theatre company of one of his students, Sundara Rao, it was Govindaswami Rgo 
who conducted it in the role of Sutradhara. Earlier the play was premiéred by the 
Balambal Company. Even there it was Govindaswami Rao who conducted the 
play as Sutradhara. I shall once again revert to these details when the time and 
context arise in the course of this narrative. But here, while concluding this chap- 
ter, I shall only recall his struggles in and contributions to Tamil theatre in those 
distant times of the past and also pray—now that he has left his mortal coil on 
earth—wherever he may be, may his soul rest in heavenly bliss. a 


NOTES 


1, Madras. In Tamil it is always Chennaipattinam, or Chennai, or Pattinam, and not Madras. 


2, The author refers to the folk artists of Therukoothu, the Tamil folk theatre. The terms artist or 
actor are consciously avoided in this translation. Even ‘performer’ does not carry the disparag- 
ing tone of the Tamil word koothadi used by the author. In colloquial Tamil, a koothadi is one 
who puts up an ‘undesirable’ show. 

A 12th-century epic on the lives of sixty-three celebrated Saivite saints/poets. 


A I7th-century epic that tells the stories of Saivite devotees and Lord Siva’s interventions to 
rescue his devotees from their travails. 


A reverential form of addressing respected elders—now largely out of vogue. 

A location in Madras. 

Madras. 

A locality in Madras. 

Kovalan, a celebrated character in the epic Silappadhikaram. The story of Kovalan and Kannagi 


in dramatized versions has been popular both in rural and urban theatre down the generations 
in living memory. The dramatized versions may go by either of the names, Kannagi or Kovalan. 


10. A city slang perhaps confined to Chennai alone which has lost or is fast losing currency, it might 
mean a shop owned by Gujaratis or Marwaris or a shop that stacks discarded books and waste 
Paper. 

11. Tenali Raman, so known as he hailed from Tenali in Andhra Pradesh, was a jester in the court 
of Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagara. The stories around the escapades of this jester are as 
popular in the South as are Birbal’s in north India. 

12. Sambanda Mudaliar is writing this in 1931. 


13. This might mean either ‘the audacity of women’ or ‘the audacious woman’. 
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14. 
15, 
16. 


17. 
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Deities of personal choice, Each individual, family or institution may have a deity of its choice. 
Sambanda Mudaliar is writing this in 1931. 

The author is probably referring to Ramanataka Kirtanaihal (the whole of Ramayana composed 
in songs and set to music) by Arunachal Kavirayar (A.D. 1711-1779). The kirtanas are part of 
music and dance concerts and are used extensively in religious discourses. Bharatam of 
Villiputhurar (a.p. [4th century) is the text used by Therukoothu folk-theatre groups. 


This lady who headed a theatre group known as the Balambal Company was a legend in Tamil 
Nadu in the early decades of this century and has now been totally forgotten. 


